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THE PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF GREGORY 
Vn IN RECENT HISTORICAL RESEARCH' 

The interest attaching to the forceful personality of the 
great Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII, and to the religious 
reform wrought by him in the eleventh century, seems perennial. 
On fewer figures of mediaeval history has the research of recent 
years been more busily engaged, and on few has the result of 
critical study brought about so profound a change of opinion. 

Gregory VII stands forth in his own day and in subsequent 
ages as a manifest sign of contradiction. No man, perhaps, 
has ever been so highly acclaimed by his friends, or so bitterly 
assailed by his foes. In the judgment of his personality and 
character, as in the historical estimate of his work, men have 
for the most part taken a partisan view, and opinions have 
varied widely even far down into our own day. The view 
which represented the great Pope as a self-seeking ecclesi- 
astical tyrant aiming at universal dominion over Church and 
State, and none too scrupulous in the use of means to attain 
his ends, became for those who hated him, and detested the 
principles of which he was the most intrepid exponent, an 
accepted tradition. 

It was only in more recent times that Hildebrand's true 
nobility and greatness of character found a fuller recognition. 
Succeeding generations looking at the past from different 
angles and seizing afresh some aspects of those who have passed, 
do somehow come to understand better the ideals of a bygone 
age and are able even to give to these some fair measure of 
sympathy. I doubt if the more tolerant attitude of the newer 
age can receive anywhere a better illustration than in the 
more noteworthy biographies of Gregory VII produced in the 
nineteenth century. The German Protestant historian, Johan- 
nes Voigt, in his "Hildebrand als Papst Gregorius der Siebente 
und sein Zeitalter" (1815, 2. Ed. 1846) was the first to sketch 
the career of Hildebrand with insight and sympathy. He 
was followed by Gfrorer, "Papst Gregorius VII und sein Zeit- 
alter", (7 vols. 1859-64), in whose learned and laborious 
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volumes, more lauded than explored, there breathed a pro- 
found admiration for the Pope who, in the estimation of the 
biographer, struggled valiantly to build up a new ecclesias- 
tical state. Learning, sincerity and a deep sympathy with 
the spirit of Gregory VII characterized also the work of Bow- 
den, "The Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh", (2 
vols. 1840). Villemain, whose "Histoire de Gregoire VII", 
(2 vols. 1873), proved rather a disappointment, was not so 
friendly a critic. Delarc's "Saint Gregoire VII et la reforme 
de I'Eglise au Xle siecle", (3 vols. 1889-1890) marked a 
great advance over the earlier biographies. Though a learned 
work and based on a wide knowledge of the sources it yet 
confined itself more to a detailed exposition of the remarkable 
reforming activity of Hildebrand in the period both before and 
after his accession. In the last decade of the century appeared 
the notable book of Martens, "Gregor VII: sein Leben und 
Wirken" (2 vols. 1894). The work cannot profess to be a 
biography proper; it attempts rather, in isolated sections, or 
groupings, a detailed critical investigation of the manifold 
aspects and activities of Gregory's life, on the basis of which 
it should be possible to form a sound and impartial judgment. 
It did not, perhaps, give us so clear a picture of Gregory, but 
it did away completely with the old and bitter partisan view 
of him which had been currently accepted as true for so long 
a time. The book had many faults. The author's positive, 
dogmatic manner, h s wilful and arbitrary use of the sources, 
and his lack of urbanity, gave much offence. He goes too 
far at times in his criticism, and his conclusions are oftentimes 
fanciful; but in spite of its faults the work is even today one 
of our indispensable books on Gregory. 

Martens looked upon Gregory as a man of heroic mould 
in whom the vehemence of the warrior was blended with the 
ardent faith of the austere Christian. He ascribes to him 
but a small measure of political success, and represents the 
great Pontiff in his efforts for ecclesiastical reform as follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his immediate predecessors whose policy 
and aims he pursued with a relentless vigor. In the creation 
of the hierocratic system Martens finds Gregory's unique 
claim to greatness. 
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The book of Martens illustrated very clearly the remark- 
able transformation which the study of history had undergone 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. After the days 
of Voigt and Gfrorer the scope of historical study had widened 
perceptibly. The development of the critical faculty had led 
to a wider and more penetrating study of the sources. The 
original authorities were used more confidently and with 
greater discrimination — they were read also in better texts 
and interpreted more intelligently. The industry and patient 
toil of generations of German scholars had made aval' able 
for all historical workers that vast collection of carefully 
edited sources for mediaeval history, the "Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica". The "Regesta Pontificum Romanorum" 
(2. Ed. 1888) had been edited by Jaff6, who also collected and 
published Gregory the Seventh's Register of Letters in the 
"Monumenta Gregoriana, " which formed the second volume 
of his "Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum". The pamphlet 
literature and the polemical treatises which the conflict between 
the Pope and the emperor had called forth were laid down 
in the "Libelli de Lite Imperatorum et Pontificum Saeculis 
XI et XII conscripti", i-iii (Monumenta Germaniae Histor'ca 
1892-1897). We now also have the critical edition of the 
"Liber Pontificalis" by Duchesne, and since 1906 the magnifi- 
cent volumes of Kehr's "Regesta Pontificum Romanorum". 
To realize the immense progress which historical scholarship 
has made in dealing with the difficult period of Gregory VII we 
need only point to such a work as Giesebrecht's "Geschichte 
der Deutschen Kaiserzeit", to the detailed and critical narra- 
tive in Meyer von Knonau's "Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich IV und Heinrich V" (1889-1909), and 
to such of the larger ecclesiastical works as Hefele's "Concil- 
iengeschichte " (in the French translation 1907 if. with the 
learned notes of Leclercq) and Hauck's " Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands" (Vol. 3, 1906). 

For the past twenty years the period of Gregory VII has 
engaged the attention of scholars in ever increasing numbers, 
and a flood of fresh research from many quarters has shed 
perhaps a more abundant light on the eleventh century than 
on any other period of mediaeval history. I can here only 
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briefly allude to the brilliant work of the Jesuit scholar Wil- 
helm Peitz on the Register of Gregory, and to the studies of 
Blaul and Caspar in the same connection; to the investigations 
of Stutz and his school on the civil law and legal conceptions 
in the eleventh century; and to the penetrating studies of Paul 
Fournier on the canon law of the period, as laid in down his 
recent "Collections Canoniques Romaines de I'epoque de 
Gregoire VII", (1918) and in his earlier works. 

Of the recent important contributions to the papal history 
of the eleventh century we may not overlook the remarkable 
book of Augustin Fliche on the pre-Gregorians, "Etudes. sur 
la Polemique Religieuse a I'epoque de Gregoire VII" (Paris 
1916) which contains (pp. 262-279) the finest character sketch 
of Gregory VII in recent literature; nor his study on Hildebrand 
in Le Moyen Age, January, 1919; the acute and penetrating 
studies of G. B. Borino on the reform of the Church in the 
eleventh century and on Hildebrand 's earlier years, "Per la 
storia della riforma della Chiesa nel sec. XI" (Roma 1915), 
and "L'elezione e la deposizione di Gregorio VI". (Roma 
1919, A cura della R. Societa Romana di storia patria); nor 
the excellent work of R. L. Poole on papal documents, the 
papal chancery, and papal administration, "Lectures on the 
History of the Papal Chancery" (1915), along with his later 
publications, "Imperial Influences on the Forms of Papal 
Documents", "Benedict IX and Gregory VI", (both in the 
Proceedings of the British Academy Vol. VIII), "Papal Chro- 
nology in the Eleventh Century" (Eng. Hist. Rev. April 1917), 
and "The Names and Numbers of Mediaeval Popes", (Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Oct. 1917). 

Obviously the first and most important source for the life 
and pontificate of Gregory VII is the Register of his letters 
preserved in the Vatican Archives. For thirty years contro- 
versy and an involved discussion centered about these letters. 
"It was diflficult," says a recent writer, "to reconcile the view 
which they gave us of the Pope with that which had become 
traditional: the ambition, the scheming, and the lack of scruple 
upon which the accepted view laid stress were hardly to be 
found in the letters, with their hints of a deeply religious and 
a suffering soul; and many writers accordingly supposed them 
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to be a collection made as a defence of Gregory and as a con- 
tribution to the controversial literature of his time." (Whitney, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. April, 1919 p. 131). It is the merit of 
Father Wilhelm Peitz S. J., to have finally settled this con- 
troversy by establishing the fact, against the view of Giese- 
brecht, 3aM6, Mirbt and others, that the correspondence as 
we have it today is not a selection, but the original and actual 
Register of Gregory VII. {Das Original Register Gregors VII. 
Vienna 1911. See also Peitz's Das Register Gregors I Exkurs 
II Zum Original Register Gregors VII p. 136 ff for his reply 
to Caspar). With the authenticity of the letters definitely 
settled, and their chronology fixed (Poole, Papal Chancery, 
p. 128), the main source for a trustworthy view of Gregory's 
life and reign may now be used without any hesitation or reserve. 

After this hasty survey of the sources and literature, we 
may turn for a moment to consider the result of recent discus- 
sions on some problems connected with Hildebrand's personal- 
ity. Of the startling theory advocated some years ago by an 
Italian Scholar, Signer Fedele, that Hildebrand was of Jewish 
extraction, it is unnecessary to say more than that it was 
trenchantly dismissed in the sharp discussion by Dr. Tangl. 
{Neues Archiv, XXXI, p. 161-179.) Lately however, R. L. 
Poole has hazarded the conjecture that John, surnamed Gratian 
(afterwards Gregory VI) may have been a son of Benedict 
the Christian, who was a converted Jew in Rome; and that 
Hildebrand was connected with Gregory VI through the mar- 
riage of an aunt with the latter's brother Leo. 

It is generally believed that Hildebrand early in life made 
his religious profession as a monk, probably at Rome in the 
monastery on the Aventine Hill, of which his uncle was abbot. 
Against this prevailing opinion. Martens maintained with 
great persistence that Hildebrand never made his vows, and 
was not strictly a monk at all That Hildebrand did however 
become a monk is now all the more clearly established by the 
learned discussions of Scheffer-Boichorst, Ursmer Berliere, 
Grisar, and Grauert. But though Hildebrand was a monk, 
he was not a monk of Cluny — still less prior of Cluny as Mabil- 
lon long since has shown; — and it can no longer be maintained 
that "to Odilo of C;uny belonged the honor of having formed 
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Gregory VII", — a statement still repeated by quite modern 
writers. 

In fact the whole influence of Cluny on Gregory VII and on 
the reform movement in the Church is regarded by modern 
writers as having been exaggerated, while other influences have 
been overlooked. There seems to be no compelling evidence 
to show that Cluny was the pioneer of the Gregorian reform; 
her part in preparing for it was rather an indirect one. "The 
desire for the purification and freedom of the Church, is the 
mark of a movement within the Church, which did not arise 
from Cluny but sprang from the heart of the Church itself 
and extended itself where Cluny 's sphere of influence ceased" 
(Kerker, Wilhelm der Selige, 1863, p. 109 quoted in Miss M. 
L. Smith's article Cluny and Gregory VII, Eng. Hist. Rev. 
January 1911). Cluny, of course, helped enormously to raise 
the standard of the spiritual life of the Church, but her main 
object was monastic reform; that she was not at first so thor- 
oughly identified with the movement for the reform of the 
secular Church is perhaps c'ear from some of Gregory's letters. 
Sackur's investigations have disclosed that Cluny's later posi- 
tion was read into her earlier history. 

The statement, repeated by almost every writer, that from 
the time of Leo the Ninth's accession to the Papacy in 1049, 
down to the year 1073, Hildebrand was the real power behind 
the papal throne, finds little support in the sources. That 
Hildebrand was an active, influential and even a powerful 
figure at Rome and that his power grew steadily under suc- 
cessive Pontiffs cannot in the least be doubted, but, as pointed 
out by Fliche in his admirable study on the pre-Gregorians 
already referred to, it is entirely misleading to ascribe to him 
the leading role at the Roman Court under such a vigorous 
Pontiff for instance as Leo IX. It is an error, furthermore, 
to deny all initiative to such Popes as Nicholas II and Alex- 
ander II. Instead of seeing in Hildebrand the inspirer and 
director of papal policies during all those years, it is perhaps 
more correct to look upon him as the ablest and most energetic 
co-laborer of his predecessors, whose policies he adopted, 
developed, elaborated and made operative. 

Historical criticism has exploded the old partisan view of 
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Gregory VII; and the net result has been that men are now 
more able and more willing to do justice to his character. 
Many problems of minor import may still await the results 
of scholarly research, before a final and completely satisfactory 
judgment can be given upon the life and achievements of the 
great Pontiff, but the main lines for a just delineation of his 
character have been definitely traced. 

In the light of recent studies then, as in that of his letters, 
Gregory VII stands forth a pure and lofty genius, a passionate 
lover of justice, and a devout servant of God. The Church 
has placed him on the Calendar of her Saints and none will 
be found to dispute that the homage is due him. An ardent 
faith illumined by a mystic piety is the dominant trait of his 
character. To a vivid sense of his own indignity he joined a 
deep confidence "that God who had called him to his post would 
give him strength and power to fulfil its responsibilities". In 
his private Ufe he exhibited an austere virtue; but hardness 
was not a note of his character. If he is severely stern to the 
unrepentant and to the unjust, he has nothing but tender 
sohcitude for his friends, inexhaustible charity for the poor, 
and habitual mercy for the repentant sinner. 

It has become increasingly clear that an intimate acquain- 
tance with CathoUc thought and behef is fundamental for the 
proper understanding of Gregory's policies and aims. Unless 
we bear in mind some essential features of the Catholic system 
of thought, we miss the key to his ecclesiastical statemanship; 
and unless the program of the great Pope is studied in 
relation to the doctrines of the Church, it must appear "a 
tissue of absurdities, of preposterous ambitions and indefens- 
ible actions". (Davis, Mediaeval Europe, N.Y., 1911, p. 131, 
132). 

Gregory's one great aim in life was to purify the Church, 
to free her from the bondage of the evil influences that fettered 
her in an age of violence and corruption, and to recover for her 
that influence for righteousness which alone could redeem Europe 
from anarchy. He did not nourish "a great scheme of theo- 
cratic Empire", nor dream of "a vast ideal of sacerdotal des- 
potism". From the letters of Gregory it is plain "that the 
writer of them lived, as we all live, from day to day, dealing 
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with problems as they arose; deaUng with them, Uke us, with 
reference to the exigencies of the time, the opportunities of 
the hour, the calculations, the inspirations of the moment; 
but unlike most of us, dealing with them too on clear and immu- 
table principles, and with an eye unswervingly fixed upon a 
definite aim". (Lilly, Christianity and Modern Civilization, 
p. 192.) 

How far removed we are in our views today from the posi- 
tion of those who held that " Hildebrand's desire to reform the 
Church was increasingly overlaid by the mad ambition to rule 
the world" is singularly clear from the fine appreciation of 
Gregory VII by the non-Catholic historian Whitney, who best 
summarizes for us the results of recent critical study : " Gregory", 
he says, "did not ascend the Papal throne, with any special 
plans of ecclesiastical ambition. But he had a deeply rooted 
belief in the duty of Christians in their several places to work 
out the righteousness of God, shown to them by the laws He 
had given. . . . Hehadagreatpowerof managing men. ... He 
was a man of affairs, but he was something more. He was a 
man of principles. He has often been described as merely a 
man of politics, and, perhaps, some modern statesmen have 
led us to regard politics and principles as too far apart. 
Gregory, all the same, had not a policy independent of men 
and of events. The course he took was that which, given the 
circumstances and the men he dealt with, was the most likely 
to bring his principles into practice. This is different from 
the commoner view which describes him as one who came to 
the Papal throne bent upon carrying out a high Papal policy; 
it is still more different from that which depicts him as an 
unscrupulous schemer. But the application of his principles 
depended upon circumstances, upon men, and upon localities. 
The differences which have been pointed out so often between 
the policy of Gregory in Germany, France and England imply 
no lack of principle, no unscrupulous readiness to make the 
most for the Church or himself out of varying conditions. 
They arose from the application of his general principles to 
varying circumstances". (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1919.) 

Gregory the Seventh came to his Papacy more with a sense 
of mission than with a wish for power; "he ruled the Church 
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for Christ and not for worldly ambition"; and at his appointed 
task he wrought, even unto the end in exile — pro tuenda 
Ecclesiae libertate. 

Rev. Thomas Oestreich, O. S. B., 

Belmont A bbey College, 
Belmont, N. C. 



